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the simultaneous quotation of Isa. 8:14 proves that the Epistle to the 
Romans and I Peter are related. And the former is the original, the 
latter the copy. For in I Peter it is not at all the unbelievers that are 
being discussed; and there was no need, therefore, to refer to their predesti- 
nation. In Romans, however, this is the first preliminary solution given 
for the problem of the unbelief of Israel. This proves that the Epistle 
to the Romans was already extant in the first century. The Epistle to the 
Romans, I say, for that it grew up gradually out of separate elements I 
do not believe Professor Smith will prove even when he brings forward 
his proofs. If he wonders that the Epistle to the Romans is not 
expressly cited in I Peter, the reason of this lies precisely in this, that 
it was at that time not yet in the strict sense canonical; but it would not 
have been so accepted later, if it had then just recently come into existence. 
Here also, then, Professor Smith has not achieved what he undertook. 
If his other assertions are in themselves not impossible, yet, in connection 
with our other information concerning the origin of Christianity, they must 
be rejected. Professor Smith has devoted extraordinary diligence and 
keenness to a lost cause; he must acquire a sense for the natural and 
the simple before he can enjoy historical knowledge of the beginnings of our 
religion. 

C. Clemen 
Bonn, Germany 



PAUL'S CONCEPTION OF CHRIST 

This volume 1 belongs to the "library" containing such noteworthy 
publications as those of Stapfer, Bovon, and Sabatier. But the express 
statement of the author places it in the class of semi-devotional writings, 
and the execution of his self-appointed task assigns it a place distinctly 
below first-class work both for interest and for value. Premising that the 
secret of Paul's unusually strong and joyous life was "his Christ and his 
Christology, " he desires in the present study to discover that secret in order 
that he and his readers may be able to repeat this virile, buoyant life. His 
method is a very good illustration of how it ought not to be done. He asserts 
the genetic development of the apostle's conception of Christ and his work, 
but he abjures all necessity for conforming his study to it. He seeks to 
view the apostle's thought in its entirety and generality, and asserts that 
such a view may be accurate without one's knowing anything of how the 
apostle reached his thought. Even this is not unqualifiedly true. And 

1 Essai sur la Christologie de Saint Paul: Premiere Partie, L'Oeuvre. Par S. 
Monteil. Paris: Fischbacher, 1906. 264 pages. 
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M. Monteil does not consistently maintain his position. It being necessary 
for him to choose between Pauls' conception of the person and the work 
of Christ, he chooses the latter as a starting-point. This he does "because 
this is the proper approach for an understanding of the apostle. " In this 
statement he is quite correct, but it implies a principle wholly different 
from the one which controls his study. The method he uses leads him 
to disregard, not only the psychological aspects of the apostle's development, 
but the chronological relations of the witnesses to the apostle's thought as 
well. The mechanical collocation of what Paul thought of Christ may 
possess inspirational value for some, and M. Monteil is apparently of this 
number; but there are those who fail to be warmed by the glow of enthu- 
siasm which he really feels in his study. The inspiration and buoyancy 
of Paul do not appear. The secret is not disclosed. 

But what of the material offered us ? On certain fundamental questions 
our author is quite untraditional but on the question of sources is conven- 
tional enough. He accepts as authentic all writings assigned to Paul even 
preferring as most natural so to regard the Pastorals. As to the origins of 
Paul's thought, Monteil is independent, but not altogether satisfactory. 
He overstates the difference between Paul and the Old Testament when 
he asserts that the apostle broke with it absolutely. The fundamental 
contradiction between Paul and contemporary Judaism certainly existed, 
but that in some points the apostle simply continued Jewish thought is 
overlooked. The apostle's relation to Hellenism is more correctly repre- 
sented. It is given practically no place in Paul's Christology, and the 
influence of the Wisdom of Solomon is properly depreciated. The apostle's 
experience of Christ is rightly valued as the chief source of his Christology, 
but in his discussion of this M. Monteil is a bit hazy. 

But what was the work of Christ ? It is divided into two general phases 
— the objective and subjective. The objective work is discussed under three 
subdivisions: the pre-existent, the historical, and the post-resurrection. 
From Col. 1:15 he understands that Christ is himself the first of God's 
creation. He is also the agent of all of God's subsequent creative activity. 
God is the originator and Christ the mediator. M. Monteil very accurately 
represents Paul's thought of Christ's pre-existent activity by this one word, 
"Mediator." The resurrection, he says, is that without which Christ 
would not be Christ, but its place in Paul is indicated only, not expounded. 
The intercessory activity of this last stage of Christ's career M. Monteil 
thinks Paul regarded, as "verbal and oral," or he would not have seen 
anything peculiar in it. Christ's whole heavenly life is also intercessory 
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in the sense that it is directed to the welfare of humanity, and especially 
of the Church. It will be completed in his work as judge. The historical 
life of Christ naturally has little place in the writings of Paul, but he really 
knew it intimately and in his preaching made large use of it. His gospel 
was an interpretation of that life. The death and resurrection of Christ 
held the largest place in the apostle's thought. So far the discussion pro- 
vokes little criticism. But what is the significance of that death. The tradi- 
tional, expiatory-substitutionary theory is not found in Paul. The death of 
Christ is for the purpose of effecting reconciliation between God and man. 
This reconciliation does not affect either God or man exclusively, but is 
essentially a change in the relations between them. How is it efficacious to 
this end ? Monteil apparently thinks its primary address is to men, but 
thinks Paul gives no explanation of the manner, and to give any is to go 
behind him. Why is it efficacious ? Simply because God chooses to make 
it so and it is. If to us this is arbitrary, it was not to Paul, and we need 
feel no difficulty. Here Monteil is weakest. At the point we most desire a 
definite statement it is frankly declared to be impossible, because it cannot 
be gained by interpretation. One cannot but believe that failure here is 
due to the writer of the book and not to the apostle. 

The subjective work of Christ is discussed in its relation to the indi- 
vidual and the church. The latter is not particularly valuable, though 
true to the apostle so far as it goes. But the most important phase of this 
section of the apostle's thought is not considered. In his discussion of the 
work of Christ in the individual he more fully covers the ground, and does 
his best piece of work. In affirming the flesh to be not the cause but the 
seat of sin, and their relation not logical but empirical, M. Monteil shows 
his keenest insight into Paul. 

He sums up the apostle's thought of Christ's work in the one word 
"mediator." This is to be taken in the sense of "intermediary." Christ 
is God's agent in all activity. From God all things, even Christ, come, 
and to him all will return. For man, Christ's significance is summed up 
in this: he reconciles him with God and makes him a new creature (II Cor. 
5:17, 18). The argument throughout the book is too largely assertion, 
and will not convince one who does not already believe. It is clever, not 
keen; confident, not strong; enthusiastic, not persuasive; largely true, 
but not convincing. At the vital point we are left in the air. The author 
himself confesses his inability to help us to terra firma. 

J. W. Bailey 

Oshkosh, Wis. 



